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Green’s 100% Pure Maple Syrup 
Now available from our century old 
“Sugar Bush”. Colorfully packaged. 
Ideal gift. Write for prices. Also ask 
us about antique wooden sap buck- 
ets for flower pots, etc. 

GREEN'S MAPLEWOOD FARM 


K. M. Green, Castalia, Iowa. 








Don’t scatter dust — Pick it up 





makes any cloth an absorbent 
dust clath 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 








Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 
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CALLED “LITTLE PHIL”, 
tary career was an almost unbrok 
series of victories. He was one 


PHILIP SHERIDAN (1831-1888) was 
a Union officer in the war between the 
states, noted for his great courage and 


betitiens leadesship. reached the rank of general. 














LATER, 
ARMY OF THE SHENANDOAH, 


A GRADUATE OF THE MILITARY 
ACADEMY, he served for a while in 
wars against the Indians. In the fall 
of 1863 Sheridan's division fought so 
well at Booneville, Mo.; that he was 
raised to major general. 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS... 

. . . who represent Hawkeye-Security and Industrial. In 
addition to offering the finest protection, they are backed 
by companies that help them build volume. They know 
they can depend on Hawkeye-Security and Industrial for 
prompt settlement ... every sales aid .. . and skilled field 
representatives to work with them. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 
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S MOST readers know by now, we raised our circulation 
A prices on The IOWAN February Ist. The decision was 
made too late to include announcement in the last issue, so 
letters were sent to all subscribers giving them a last minute 
chance to extend their subscriptions at the old price. We were 
very happy so many took advantage of it. 

In this issue we are starting the first in a series of articles 
on lowa archaeology. Dr. Reynold Ruppé is a professor at 
the State University of Iowa. Young and dedicated, he can 
do much in Iowa archaeology with a little help from the 
people of Iowa. 

Another innovation this issue is our “Iowa Finance’’ section. 
In it we plan to present feature articles of particular interest 
to Iowa businessmen. 

Two former SUI students, Drake Mabry and Maurie 
Rosen, have contributed to this issue. The former is now on 
the Mason City Globe-Gazette, the latter on the staff of the 
Davenport newspapers. 

A Looking Backward Note: It was Jim Rutter who did the 
pony farm story in the February-March issue. Our gremlin 
insisted on putting an “i” in place of “u” in the name. 

As most media, we have a rule against running unsigned 
letters. One popped up the other day, however, and I can’t 
resist quoting from it: 

“. . . You must instruct your photographers to take the 
ugliest pictures in Iowa. We are ashamed to send it on to 
our friends. . . 

“We are sick and tired of seeing Bulls and Iowa corn-fed 
Heifers (the two legged kind who wear Basket Ball suits 
when they should be in their mothers’ kitchens learning and 
keeping alive the old-time flavor and way of preparing a 
meal. It is a lost art in Iowa nowadays — all due to too 
much sport and not enough lessons in how to keep out of 
the Divorce Court).” 

As nearly as I can figure it, the writer-in-question does not 
like farm pictures. I’m not in a position to defend our 
photography, except to say that the camera has certain limita- 
tions. But I can stand up for the cooking of modern girls. 
As a young, single man I can say that I sometimes secretly 
wish some acquaintances would get divorced so I could enjoy 
their cooking on a permanent basis. To my mind, grand- 
daughter’s cooking is easier, more varied and interesting. 


And just as good. La : 
Bleue Cewchi. 
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Y ed J please enter my subscription to 

* The IOWAN for $ 
CT] 1 yr. (6 issues) $2.75 2 yrs. (12 issues) $5.00 & 
CT 3 yrs. (18 issues) $7.25 
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grease, grime and dirt. 





this assortment in any store. 


want. Do it now! 


Take advantage of this big bonus offer to users 
of Perfex Super Cleaner. Get a set of 8 large size 
genuine polyethylene plastic food saver bags for 
only 25c and a Perfex box top. Perfex is the 
new kind of cleaner with a hundred and one 
uses around the home that cleans by dissolving 


Only the best food saver bags are polyethylene 
plastic. Won't crack, dry out. Extra tough. 
Almost impossible to tear. Many uses. For re- 
frigerator or freezer. No small sizes in this set. 
Largest will hold a giant turkey, smallest a cake 
or loaf of bread. You'd pay at least $1.00 for 


Tear out the coupon now. Then mail witha 
Perfex box top and 25c for each set of 8 you 
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t Tidy House Products Co. | 
‘ Box 180, Shenandoah, lowa i 
i Send me _____. sets of 8 genuine polyethylene I 
| plastic food saver bags, all large sizes. 1 enclose 

9 
I 25¢ and a Perfex Super Cleaner box top for EACH ? 
rdered. 
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KIND COMMENTS 
Sirs: 

Being “transplanted” Iowans to Ohio 
four years ago, the arrival of The 
IOWAN is welcome into our home, in- 
deed. 

We lived in Iowa all our lives until 
occupational needs moved us over here, 
and we miss the best state in the land. 
Your magazine is a “portion” of Iowa 
that comes into our home regularly. 

We hope for a prosperous and very 
successful future to The IOWAN. Keep 
it coming. 


JAMES H. HULSE, JR. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Sirs: 

We enjoy your publication. It has a 
limited appeal because you have directed 
it that way. It’s rather nice for a 
change to have a publication which isn’t 
working all the angles to increase the 
subscription list. 

We love our Iowa. And your mag- 
azine is doing a fine job of telling the 
stories not already overworked by 
feature writers and historians. 


MRS. V. L. ECKARD 
Carroll, Iowa 


Sirs: 

I want to say how much my entire 
family enjoys The IOWAN. 

We are Iowans, having parents and 
relatives living in Clarinda, Des Moines, 
Boone and Pleasantville, and we are 
greatly interested in the activities of the 
state. 

For many years I worked throughout 
the entire area of Iowa on the stream- 
gaging program being conducted co- 
operatively by the state and federal 
geological surveys and because of that 
association with Iowa's rivers I have 
thoroughly enjoyed your articles dealing 
with several different streams and their 
valleys, and the excellent pictures of 
rivers and lakes that I remember so 
well. 

Marjorie, my wife, enjoys the articles 
on homes and the recipes etc, and 
Candace and Susan, my daughters, al- 
ways look first for the pictures of farm 
animals. 

Thank you for a fine home-state 


magazine. 


H. D. BRICE 
Delmar, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

You are to be commended for pub- 
lishing this magazine on our great state, 
and I have enjoyed it immensely and 


look forward to each new issue. I am 
sure it is a source of pride to all your 
subscribers, particularly to those of us 
who are away from home a great share 
of the time. 


K. M. LECOMPTE 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 





MORE ON TEXAS 


Sirs: 

As native Iowans experiencing life in 
the “Great Lone Star State’, we cannot 
help but take issue with the avid Texan 
whose letter appeared in the Feb.-March 
issue. 

The above mentioned writer appar- 
ently takes great pride in hailing from 
a state of tremendous area, and we are 
happy that he is at least loyal to his 
locale. But as the old saying goes, 
“Quantity doesn’t always mean Qual- 
ity.” So nature did give Texas more 
area, but most of that area, between 
communities of any consequence, exists 
only as land and little else. As you 
pointed out, Iowans do enrich their land, 
and perhaps some Texans do, too, but it 
doesn’t generally show it. 

An item we, too, found strange for 
him to have bragged about is an insur- 
ance industry — if that’s what he 
chooses to call it — that has proven at 
times to be shakier that an old woman 
with St. Vitus dance. Quantity again 
—but what about a little quality? 

Texas, with all its size, has quite a 
few inhabitants, too. Most of them 
are certainly good people, but we have 
found more than a few who somehow 
feel they were born on the right side of 
the tracks. We have been here quite a 
while now but find little of that which 
they seem to highly applaud — other 
than size. 

Don’t get us too far wrong, however. 
We do enjoy our small neighborhood. 
But as true Iowans we look forward to 
each issue of your magazine and have 
enjoyed it since its inception. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN P. BATES 
San Antonio, Texas 





working for 
a better lowa 


1800 out-of-state business 
and industrial executives 
selected by the lowa 
Development Commission 
are receiving THEIOWAN 
this year as a gift of the 
the following public- 
spirited Iowa firms inter- 
ested in bringing new in- 
dustry to the state. 





Des Moines 











Koss Construction Co. 
HicHways Anp AIRPORTS 
GeorcE C. Koss, PRESIDENT 
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DesIGNERS AND MANUFACTORS OF 
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Henry Field Seed and 
Nursery Co. 


60 Years Younc. Servinc Over A 
MILLION CusToOMERS IN ALL 48 States 
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owa’s industrial development 
| few progressed steadily for a 

number of important reasons. 
The head of one of Iowa’s new- 
est firms lists the high caliber 
of Iowa people as the prime 
factor in his company’s decision 
to locate here. Other factors 
which put Iowa on the top of 
the list are the friendly atmos- 
phere of our state laws and 
government, and the excellent 
transportation facilities. Iowa’s 
smaller towns, this executive 
believes, are the logical sites 
for the many concerns actively 
carrying out decentralization 
programs. 





IOWA .. . where it’s only minutes from work to play 






found in most industrial areas. There is an 

abundance of recreational facilities in the 
state. Iowa’s progressive communities 
offer modern, uncrewded living areas 
that are only minutes from your work. 
It is our continuing program to invite 
industry to share of the wealth of re- 
sources and industrial advantages of 
Iowa, land of the gold that grows. 


es Iowa provides spacious living, not *) 















SEND TODAY for this revealing booklet 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
™ A 


480 Central National Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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..- Electrically 


The yellow trucks of the Iowa-Illinois Gas 
and Electric Company are a familiar sight 

~—s in a number of Iowa counties. They are 
the “Task Force” of an organization which serves, elec- 
trically, some 55,000 residential, commercial, industrial 
and rural customers thru offices in the Quad-Cities, Iowa 
City, Fort Dodge, and Manson, Iowa. 


Keeping ahead of the needs of these customers 
requires constant expansion and improvement of our 
electrical facilities. The latest addition is a new 25,000 
KW turbo-generator just put in service in the Quad- 
Cities. It boosts our total generating capability to 
285,000 kilowatts—as compared to an all-time peak 
demand of 197,887 kilowatts. 


The reserve thus provided, along with the gen- 
erating capability available thru inter-connecting trans- 


mission lines, assures Iowa-Illinois customers of an 
adequate supply of electricity. 


IOWA-ILLINOIS GAS 
AND ELECTRIC CO. 
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Editorial: 





IOWA FACES A CRISIS 


ITH our state legislature now in the appropriations phase 
of its session, it is vitally important that the citizens of 
Iowa understand the crisis that now faces our state. 

Your cognizance of Iowa’s problems and your support of 
those who are willing to face them courageously can have an 
important bearing on the future of our state. 

Here is the situation: (1) We have been living beyond our 
income — from war-accumulated reserves. Present taxes do 
not begin to meet the current demands of state government. 
(2) There is little room for additional saving. Our state gov- 
ernment is one of the most honest and efficient in the country. 
(3) Many departments have been on a “starvation diet” for 
years and justifiably need additional funds. (4) In some 
areas, a crisis has developed that demands additional money. 

The problem in general is, that if we are to continue our 
present programs in an effective manner, we must raise more 
money for them. If we are to enjoy the services provided 
by the state we must pay for them. At the same time we 
must insist that deserving services be loosened from a 
dangerous Gordian knot. 

It may be that all of the services provided by the state 
are not necessary. If so, it is your duty to raise your ob- 
jections. 

Iowa is a rich state in resources, development and people. 
It is rich because men and women of the past have had the 
foresight to use our wealth creatively to foster new wealth. 

We have a duty to ourselves and to our children to use 
our present wealth creatively to forge a better future. 

Our first concern, therefore, should be in the areas which 
produce new wealth for us — especially in those spheres 
which are traditionally controlled by the state. Our higher 
educational institutions give us research, leaders and ideas. 
Better roads provide safe and efficient transportation. State 
parks offer us recreational facilities. 

Even our mental institutions have become creative in the 
last few years by making useful citizens of many people who 
would otherwise have been state wards. 

Unfortunately, it is these areas of traditional obligation 
which have suffered most from the financial knife. And it is 
in these areas that the worst crises have developed. 

Take our colleges and universities. This spring the enroll- 
ment at Iowa State College went up about 5% instead of 
taking a normal midyear drop of the same amount. Author- 
ities there are already nearly desperate. The State University 
of Iowa had an enrollment increase of 16.9% last fall. In the 
last two years our state-supported schools have added 2400 
pupils to their total enrollments. 

And this is just the start. On the basis of Iowa secondary 
school figures, these schools believe their total enrollment will 


double in the next 15 years, reaching 38,500 in 1970. 

This is not a crisis of the future. It is already here. Our 
facilities are inadequate right now. 

Recently, some legislators were appalled by the over- 
crowding at the Woodward school for mentally handicapped 
children. They were concerned because a building voted two 
years ago was not constructed yet. The fact is that it takes at 
least two years, often more, to put a major building into con- 
struction. We are already doing too little too late. The 
buildings of the Board of Control institutions are in critical 
need of attention. You can let things go just so long. 

Salaries are another field where a crisis is developing. The 
false prophets of “economy” have kept our state salary level 
so low it is often impossible to obtain the professional staff 
we need. Often we lose men who have cost as much as 
$20,000 to train for lack of a small wage boost. 

Our road needs are staggering. Even with a 2¢ a gallon 
tax increase we would only be on a level of spending equal 
to 1932-34 period. Around the larger cities the situation is 
critical. 

For years a group of reactionaries in our legislature have 
preached the doctrine of “Wait, wait, wait.” We have waited 
so long that our educational institutions are slipping, our 
road building program is impossibly behind, our state parks 
are deteriorating and our mental institutions cannot function 
efficiently. Outside forces, such as the rising birth rate, have 
made this policy even more dangerous. 

Instead of looking to the future and accepting its challenge, 
we have not even kept faith with the past. 

What we need is wise investment, not penny-pinching. 
And we need investment based on statesmanlike vision. 

This session we are fortunate in having a Governor and an 
unusually large group of legislators who realize the needs of 
the state and are willing to do something about them IF they 
have the support of the thinking people of Iowa. They need 
your help both in seeing that deserving departments obtain 
the money they need and in passing the tax bills that are 
necessary to provide the appropriations. 

No one likes taxes just as no one likes prices. But if you 
like the things your money can buy — now is the time to 
fight for them. The word of even a single person to a single 
legislator can be amazingly effective. It can be even more 
effective if you are willing to explain the simple facts of 
tax-life to your friends. 

A time of crisis has arrived in Iowa. Our decision must 
be made now. This is a moment that calls for Greatness on 
the part of all of us. Greatness to think beyond ourselves to 
the long range problems of our state and to act intelligently 
to solve them. 


“Without Consent” concerns a wealthy widow torn betaveen two suitors. 





Orms directs wife, Elaine Bullis-Orms; H. Loehr. 

















Frank Strickon, Orms, Mitzi Metcalf, Alvin Grund 
have coffee and doughnuts after final performance. 
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Here her disapproving son strikes younger one. 


All-lowa Play 


An Iowa author, an Iowa director 
and an Iowa community theater 


premier a sparkling, new comedy 


HEN Howard Orms took over the direction of the Des Moines 
Community Playhouse this season, one of his principal aims was 
to present worthy original works of drama. As director of the Stur- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Merry-Go-Round Theater, he already had 
spotted a play that fit his requirements, one he had given last summer. 
This winter Orms presented the first “original” (not produced on 
Broadway or in Hollywood) play to be given by the Des Moines group. 
“Without Consent’, a living-room comedy, was a resounding success. 
Orms'’ satisfaction was all the greater because it was written by an 
Iowan, like himself, Jack Perry, formerly of Clarion who now teaches 
high school in Massachusetts. What’s more Orms and Perry attended 
Cornell College together. 

The cleverly-dialogued play is being considered for a Broadway pro- 
duction next fall. Ann Harding is interested in the lead role, played 
in Des Moines by Elaine Bullis-Orms, the director's talented wife. 

The presentation of “Without Consent” is but another in a long string 
of successes that have marked the Des Moines group — “The Little 
Theatre That Has Grown Big.” Now in its 36th season, the Des 
Moines Community Playhouse has 4,857 members, gives six plays a 
year plus two children’s plays, has its own good-sized theater, holds 
dramatics classes and employs both a full-time director and a technical 
director. 
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Gary Morris finishes left-hand stroke of unorthodox style. 
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“Proper” form is with the arm slightly bent rather than straight. 


He's Revisinc ‘THE Recorp Books 


Frog mascot, voted Morris by 1954 team, is among trophies. 


At 18,; Clinton’s Gary Morris is one 
of the nation’s most promising young 


swimmers, a top Olympic prospect 
Photos ¢> Story by MAURIE ROSEN 


= Clinton they call him a “human fish.” Others pro- 
claim Gary Morris the No. 1 prep swimmer in Amer- 
ica today. 

In the last two years this modest high school student has 
broken or helped to break 11 national high school records. 
With a dozen colleges now very much interested in him, 
Morris is also top-ranking prospect for the 1956 U. S. 
Olympic team. 

Yet, people who call themselves experts say Gary Morris 
swims the wrong way. His coach at Clinton High School, 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Morris joregro und doe s 4 stiff-legged, deep tishtail” kick. In practice, Gary is just another swimmer. He steadies block fo Bill Li 
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Morris practices a Start. 
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k fo} Bill Limbrecht. Modest and popular, Gary relaxes with teammates at practice. Coach Judd with out-dated record board. 


ropel position to make each turn. Gary's mother, Mrs. Claude Morris, sees that Gary's diet includes plenty of meat and milk. 


An above average student, Gary studies hard. Except for one night a week, 9:30 is bedtime. 








VEISHEA through the years 




























In 1935, Queen and attendants rode in a huge Swan towed on lake. 


Earliest Veishea parades of twenties had straightforward aspect. 


Iowa State’s student festival 


has assumed major importance 


EISHEA, the annual Iowa State College spring 
festival, has grown from division open houses to a 
project of national repute in the last 33 years. 

This year’s celebration, centered on the theme of 
Cavalcade of Education, will cost over $44,000 to pro- 
duce and will involve the work of some 4,000 students. 
The biggest drawing card, the spectacular parade on 
Saturday, annually brings 100,000 onlookers to the 
campus. Also on the huge agenda are a concert and 
three dances by a top band, collegiate rodeo, horse 
show, Vodvil, a play, and Stars Over Veishea, an 
outdoor musical produced by 1,000 students. 

Started in 1922, Veishea acquired its name from the 
beginning letters of ISC’s five divisions: veterinary 
medicine, engineering, industrial science, home eco- 
nomics and agriculture. The original purpose of the 
event was to have an open house for high school 
students, alumni and visitors. This year the traditional 
open house aspect is being stressed more than ever be- 
fore. The 1955 dates are May 12, 13 and 14. 


Horses have long occupied a top role in the ISC celebration. 
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This is not a look at next year's 
styles, but a float out of a parade 
circa 1928. For many years fine 
draft horses provided locomotion. 


ROTC students of late 30's form uneasy pyramid 


Vaudeville performers in 1939 Veishea 
show rest behind stage. Today, vaudeville 
is still included in program along with the 
open-air musical revue and dramatic play. 
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Veishea is basically a big open house. Here is an atomic research tour. 


Last year’s winning float had a peace theme, silver-gilted students. 
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LUTHER COLLEGE 


A new look on this Decorah campus signals the growth 
of Iowa’s largest church-related school and the very 
remarkable support of its many alumni and friends 


Photographed for The Iowan by JOHN JAQUA 


Luther College students leave the C. K. Preus Gymnasium on their Decorah campus. ITH construction now started on 
a new half-million dollar dormi- 


2 ij : ie ie | : tory to house 233 men, Luther College, 
j Iowa’s largest private liberal arts in- 
. 4 wary stitution, is preparing for a drive to 
“ue - build a science hall, the next step in its 
impressive building program. 
The “new look” on this northeastern 
Iowa campus at Decorah already in- 
cludes a modern, functional Main Hall, 
dedicated in 1952, and a beautiful resi- 
dence hall for 225 women, completed 
in 1950. In the planning stage are a 
chapel, a student center and an Insti- 
tute of Norse Culture. 
= : For a school that has grown from 350 
oe ; - students in 1936 to 950 today, such a 
: : : program of physical expansion is a 
grave necessity. But a loyal alumni 
body and active backing from the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the col- 
lege’s parent body, has made the needed 
expansion economically possible. 
Noteworthy as this building program 
may be, the principal feature of Luther 
life is its emphasis on the spiritual 
rather than the material. 
Designed at its founding in 1861 to 
provide pastors and teachers for the 
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Picnics are a favorite activity among Lutheli| 950 stud 
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Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
(the “Norwegian” has since been 
dropped), Luther has not swerved far 
from its original path. The objective 
of the college is still to provide “a lib- 
eral and thorough Christian education” 
and its religious ties are close. 

All students are required to take 
Bible, a minimum of 14 semester hours 
for four-year students. Student attend- 
ance at chapel is required daily, except 
Saturday. A wide variety of extracur- 
ricular religious activities on the cam- 
pus also implements the spiritual pro- 
gram. 

In the past Luther has furnished more 
than 1,000 pastors and 500 teachers in 
church-supported schools, as well as 
numerous Christian leaders in other 
fields. Today about 100 students, or 
one-fifth of the men on campus, are 
preparing for the ministry. The result 
is that 30 students were registered in 
one elementary Greek course last term 

a large number these days even for a 
good-sized university. 

While it does not restrict its enroll- 
ment, 90% of the students are Lutheran. 

Luther also maintains its close Nor- 
wegian ties as is evidenced by a large 
academic program in Norwegian lan- 
guage and literature, the 1,000 volumes 
of Norwegian-American newspapers in 
the school library and the Norwegian- 
American Historical Museum main- 
tained by the college. 

The museum is located in downtown 
Decorah, about a mile from the campus. 
In addition to items relating to Nor- 
wegian-American pioneer life, it has a 
number of exhibits sent from Norway 
and a variety of other collections. An 
adjunct, the Outdoor Pioneer Museum, 
is located on the campus. It consists 
of two frontier homes, a_ parochial 
schoolhouse, a drying house and a mill 
house. All are built of logs. The houses 


950 students. The scenic area offers good sites. 
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Modernistic bulletin board, a class gift, sets tone for school’s “new look”. 


Nearly half the student body participates 


in the annual Messiah presentation. 











Dr. J. W. Ylvisaker, president since 1948. Students study in women's new dorm. 
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Contemporary Main Hall cost over $600,000.) 40%5e5 


are furnished as in pioneer days. 

The 85 acre campus of Luther College 
is situated in a natural park on a hill 
above the Upper Iowa River in Decorah. 
A 320-acre farm owned by the college 
adjoins the campus. The college build- 
ings are located on an oval dominated 
by the new Main Hall. 

The present Main building is the third 
on the same site. The first one, built 
in 1865, burned in 1889. The follow- 
ing year a second Main was built. It, 
too, burned in 1942. The new Main 
provides administrative offices, a faculty 
lounge and offices and a number of 
classrooms. 

Opposite it on the oval is the Koren 
Library which houses nearly 100,000 
' : books. The large C. K. Preus Gym- 
Members of the science department confer in faculty lounge of the new Main Hall. nasium also presently serves as a chapel. 
Other campus buildings are used for 
dormitories, classrooms, a_ cafeteria, 
music studios and a student canteen. 

A strong classical curriculum. still 
flourishes at Luther; and, in student 
minds, Classicist O. W. Qualley is “Mr. 
Luther College”. Now dean of the col- 
lege, he has been associated with the 
Decorah institution for 37 years. There 
is a teaching staff of 63 at the school. 

The liberal arts program has been 
periodically broadened. There is an ex- 
cellent lauguage program and a well- 
established science department. With 
50% of the entire student body pre- 
paring for teaching, Luther also has a 
broad program in education and psy- 
chology. 

Music is another important depart- 
ment and plays a major role in life of 
Luther students. The Luther College 
Concert Band, now under the direction 
of Weston H. Noble, has a nationwide 
reputation. It has toured ail over the 
United States and made two European 
trips—in 1914 and in 1936. 
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Newspaper staffers Frank Pendle (left), Bob Hilden and Pat Olafson discuss issue. 
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Dr. Oscar L. Olson, a former president. Biologist F. A. Giere directs a student. 


00. Fouses 18 classrooms, administrative offices. 


The Luther College Choir is also well- 
known. There is a chapel choir, an 
orchestra, a varsity band and a pep 
band. One of the highlights of the year 
is the annual presentation of The Mes- 
siah with nearly half the student body 
participating. The Dorian Society spon- 
sors two music festivals for high school 
musicians each year. 

A number of social and departmental 
clubs flourish on campus. There is a 
well edited weekly newspaper and a 
college radio station KWLC. The Cam- 
pus Players present several productions 
during the year. Luther students listen to a lecture in one of the new classrooms in Main Hall. 

Parties at Luther are planned around 


folk dancing or some other activity as , ' 
ballroom dancing is not sanctioned. Out- Freshman Clayton Patterson of Davenport carves a linoleum block in the art studio. 


door activities such as ice-skating parties 
in winter and picnics in the spring and 
fall play a major part on the social 
calendar. With Decorah’s immense 
park system and the beautiful surround- 
ing countryside, picnic spots are no 
problem. 

A winter ice carnival is one of the big 
events of the year. When weather per- 
mits, skiing races are included among 
the events. A contest for the longest 
beard grown in two weeks is held as a 
part of the carnival activities. 

In the spring the freshman and sopho- 
more classes hold an annual tug of war 
on the banks of the Upper Iowa. The 
rope is stretched across the stream so 
that the losing side gets a dunking. 

Luther has gained state-wide attention 
recently with its successful athletic 
teams. Last fall’s football team had an 
undefeated season. The school’s 1954 
basketball team won the Iowa confer- 
ence. This year it found going a little 
rougher. Luther has also had outstand- 
ing wrestling, track and tennis teams in 
the last couple of years. Other school 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Mousetrap manufacturer A. E. Kness (left) and son, Arnie, discuss expansion plans. The unusual lowa factory is in Albia. 


The Man Who Built the Better Mousetrap 


An inventive school janitor not only found a solution 


to the mouse problem, but also a profitable business 


Photos & Story by DRAKE MABRY 


Foe aes aroigete life-loving breed of 


mice who inhabited the Audubon 


High School in 1926 made the janitor 


so mad that he designed and built what 
is truly a better mousetrap. 

The janitor’s name was A. E. Kness. 
The mice were nameless, but that did 
not stop them from cultivating the 
messy and sometimes odorous habit of 
dragging the usual wooden mousetrap 
behind radiators and down ventilators. 

The original trap Kness built was a 
crude affair made from an used oil can, 
a tobacco can, bits of wire, a smattering 
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of nuts and bolts and heaps of ingenu- 
ity. But it worked. The first night the 
trap caught seven mice. 

Kness traps have been catching mice 
ever since. 

Today Kness and his three sons — 
Arnold, Marvin and Lester — turn out 
about 10,000 traps annually in their 
white, barn-like factory not far from the 
Monroe County Courthouse in Albia. 

The Kness traps attracts the natural 
curiosity of the mouse. This curiosity, 
says Les, is inherent. ‘‘Mice just have 
to see what’s on the inside of something. 


They'll go in any opening.” The me- 
chanical trap is placed about two inches 
from a wall or a big object where mice 
tend to run. The trap arouses their 
curiosity and they stop to investigate. 

The trap, a square metal box with 
two holes in it just large enough for a 
mouse to enter, is seven inches wide, 
nine inches long and five inches deep. 
Inside there is a spring mechanism that 
operates a type of paddle wheel. When 
the mouse enters the box through one 
of the two holes, a spring is tripped, 
activating the paddle wheel and literally 
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“spanking” the mouse into the other 

end of the box so he cannot escape. 
The trapped mouse attracts other 

mice who just can’t resist the temptation 


to see what’s inside the box. After the 
trap is full of mice — it can hold as 
many as 15 — the whole thing is 


dunked into a bucket of water, drown- 
ing the mice. 

“This method is recognized by the 
National Humane Society as the best 
way to kill mice,” Les claims. ‘‘In fact, 
our trap won an award as the most 
humane trap in use.” 

The operation of the trap-making 
business is strictly a family affair. A. E. 
is president and acts as general super- 
visor. ‘He keeps his finger on all of 
us,” the sons say. 

“I have let up a bit in the last few 
years and let the boys do most of the 
work,” the 65 year-old president claims. 
“But I can still kick, don’t worry about 
that.” 

Arnold is the machinist of the family. 
He designs and builds the dies needed 
in converting raw materials into parts 
for the trap. He handles maintenance 
and sees that the equipment is kept in 
good shape. 

Marvin—called “Mike” by the others 
—is in charge of stock and production. 
He sees that the raw materials are in 
good supply and production is on 
schedule. It is his responsibility to see 
that the traps are built. 

Les acts as business manager. He 
runs the office, handles sales, advertis- 
ing, bookkeeping and the actual buying 
and ordering of the raw materials. 

There are three helpers outside the 
Kness family — two production and 
assembly men and a secretary. As 
many as eight additional workmen are 
hired during peak production periods. 

Besides representing a personal con- 
quest over the mice of Audubon, the 

(Continued on page 36) 


























Arnie (left), A. E., Les and Mike examine Christmas tree stand, a new product. 
































by HELEN WATSON 





WENTY years ago, an_ Italian 
countess placed her first order for 
iris with the “Maple Valley Iris Gar- 
dens” owned by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Whiting of Mapleton. The countess 
has been a regular customer ever since, 
together with other iris-enthusiasts from 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, South Africa, 
Belgium and every state in the union. 

Back in 1918 when the Whitings 
planted their first garden, it was an 
ordinary one such as most people have 
—with “everything” in it. No one 
dreamed then, that in 1948 Agnes 
Whiting would win the Gold Medal 
presented by the American Iris Society 
for achievement in hybridizing. This 
honor is a great one; only one other 















Trees, trellis and hedge set off iris. 



























Goldfish swim in a shaded pool in the midst of the Whiting gardens at Mapleton. 
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Iris Are Blue Bloods, 


The Charles Whitings of Mapleton 
have developed nearly 100 iris 


varieties in their famed garden 





Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


American woman has ever earned it. 

The garden might have gone on be- 
ing ordinary if Mr. Whiting had not 
become interested in iris. He began by 
planting two collections. Then several 
relatives and friends gave him seedlings. 
His enthusiasm grew and in the early 
thirties both the Whitings joined the 
American Iris Society. 

While judging an iris show, Charles 
Whiting became acquainted with the 
Sasses of Omaha, world-famous iris 
growers. He admired their new varie- 
ties and seedlings. From that time on, 
the Whitings took on the breeding of 
iris in earnest. The backbone of their 
breeding efforts was a new seedling that 
Hans Sass divided with them. In 1940 
their first named iris was introduced. 
They called it “Golden Spike”. 

Since then the Whitings have de- 
veloped over 100 hybrids which have 
earned fifteen different awards. In 
1950, when the annual meeting of the 
American Iris Society was held in Iowa, 
the Whiting gardens were the feature 
of the tour. Over one-thousand persons 
visited them that year, and as a climax 
their beautiful new iris “Blue Rhythm” 
was awarded the highest honor an iris 
can win, the “Dykes Medal”. Henry 
Randall, president of the English Iris 
Society, was on the tour and later that 
year “Blue Rhythm” won two awards 
in England. “Blue Rhythm”, with its 
large petals of cornflower-blue with 
silvery overtone, has since become the 
second biggest-selling iris in the nation. 

Naming the iris is Agnes Whiting’s 
pleasure. New names are registered 

(Continued on page 44) 





Two views of Whiting gardens, 
opposite and centerspread, show 
the use of iris beds both in fram- 
ing a lawn and in mass display. 
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Iowa Archaeology 
The Earliest Indians of Iowa 


New evidence shows Iowa was a hunting ground 
for the Folsom man around 8000 B.C. Here also 
is the story of the prehistoric Archaic Indians 


HE prehistory of Iowa is a vague 

and shadowy tale, known only in 
rough outline and filled with tantalizing 
gaps. Who the earliest people were and 
where they went are questions which 
cannot yet be answered. 

It is known that the ancient pioneers 
in the New World were Indians, very 
much like those of today, who came to 
this continent about 15,000 or 20,000 
years ago during the period of the last 
ice age when the Bering Sea was frozen 
and a person could walk from Siberia to 
Alaska. 

Those early folk were hunters, con- 
stantly on the trail of the great mam- 
moth and bison of the Ice Age. It is 
likely that animal migrations were re- 
sponsible for the arrival in the New 
World of the rugged hunters who 
chased them for food and followed 
wherever the animals roamed. There 
must also have been later migrations of 
people from Asia who supplemented the 
existing population and added new ideas 
to the fund of knowledge. 

The present article is the first of a 
series of four about the prehistoric in- 
habitants of Iowa. The story is incom- 
plete but present knowledge offers ex- 
citing clues to the way of life of those 
original pioneers. The map and chart 
represent our knowledge of where and 
when the different groups were living. 
The map is not complete for we know 
of other Indian remains in the state 
which have not yet been studied. 

The problem of learning about the 
past is a difficult one. Towa ranks near 
the bottom of the list of states in terms 
of knowledge about its former inhabit- 
ants. In some subjects this would not 





the distribution of Indian cul- 


Archaeological map of lowa shows 
( State, 


tures and remains in the 


by Dr. REYNOLD J. RUPPE 


be a problem but the study of archae- 
ology requires undisturbed material in 
the ground for its raw data. The plow 
is the worst enemy of an Indian site 
and, since Iowa is 99 percent cultivated, 
the ancient remains are disappearing at 
an alarming rate. When destroyed, an 
archaeological site is gone forever. 

Another factor of destruction is the 
relic collector who unthinkingly destroys 
archaeological sites in his quest for 
relics. Since he is not interested in the 
story which can be learned from a site, 
the relics are not labeled or identified 
and their value to science is lost. Relics, 
or artifacts, are useful to the archae- 
ologist only when he knows where they 
are from and with what other artifacts 
they were associated. 

Relic collectors are not to be confused 
with amateur archaeologists who, fortu- 
nately, are numerous in Iowa and per- 
form an important function in the study 


A Folsom man (circa 8000 B. C.) uses a spear-thrower and spear against a bison. 


of prehistory, supplying the professional 
with information about local sites and 
discoveries. 

An example of the work of the in- 
terested amateur occurred during the 
summer of 1954 when the author was 
advised by a retired farmer in Olin that 
bones and stone tools were being found 
in a sand pit on the Wapsipinicon 
River near there. The bones were ex- 
amined by W. D. Frankforter, a palae- 
ontologist and Director of the Sanford 
Museum at Cherokee, and found to be 
the remains of caribou. Two flint 
projectile points and one copper needle 
were found with the bones. The tools 
were of a type used by people we label 
Archaic who lived in Iowa about 3000 
B. C. The association of bones with 
the stone tools suggests that caribou 
were living in Jones County at that time. 
This is rather surprising for Jones 
County is hardly an arctic tundra. It 
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means that there was a cold period 
after the last ice age, that these cold- 
loving animals returned south and that 
men were living in the cold climate 
and hunting the caribou. 

There are four institutions active in 
archaeological research in Iowa: the 
Iowa Archaeological Society; the State 
University of Iowa; the Tiel Sanford 
Memorial Museum at Cherokee and the 
Effigy Mounds National Monument. 
The Iowa State Historical Society sup- 
ported the work of the late Dr. Charles 
R. Keyes of Cornell College for many 
years and now serves as a repository for 
the extensive artifact collection made by 
Dr. Keyes. 

The efforts of the several institutions 
and the research of the men and women 
involved have produced a significant 
body of data concerning Iowa's oldest 
inhabitants but the surface has been 
barely scratched; and in archaeology 
one must dig deep. A great deal re- 
mains to be accomplished but the nec- 
essary beginning has been made. What 
then has been learned? 

The first article deals with the 
Palaeo-Indian (Folsom man) and 
Archaic periods in Iowa representing 
a time span of about 9000 years from 
10,000 B. C. to 1000 B. C. 

The next installment will deal with 
people who lived in Iowa from about 
1000 B. C. until the historic period and 
who are known as the Woodland 
Indians. 

Following the Woodland people in 
time, but also overlapping slightly, 
were a series of cultures to which the 
name Upper Mississippi has been ap- 
plied. It was a period of movement of 
ideas and probably people from some 
place further south. These latecomers, 
who probably did not arrive until about 
1200 A.D., are the subject of the third 
installment. 

The final installment has as its topic 
the historic Indians of Iowa, like the 
Sauk and Fox. 


IOWA'S EARLIEST MAN 


Scientists call some of the ancient 
hunters Folsom man, the name derived 
from a site in New Mexico where their 
tools were first found associated with 
skeletons of an extinct form of bison. 
Distinctive projectile points like the one 
illustrated were found next to the ribs 
of the animals and the tails of the 
animals were missing; mute evidence 
that the skins had been removed. Other 
sites produced different tools and the 
bones of other game animals. Camel 
and horse bones were found. Both of 
these animals later met extinction, per- 
haps at the hand of Folsom man. Man, 
whether primitive or modern, seems to 
have the unfortunate habit of destroying 
his natural resources. 
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Folsom campsites have been found 
only in the west. But from the number 
of finds in Iowa of Folsom points, and 
a related type known as Fluted points, 
there is a good chance that campsites 
will also be found here. The accom- 
panying map indicates the counties 
where authenticated finds of Folsom 
and Fluted points have been made. The 
Iowa specimens are from the surface so 
we have no way of determining their 
age. Some archaeologists think the 
eastern points may be older than those 
from the west. In any event a date of 
about 8000 B.C. seems a reasonable 
guess for the Iowa material. 

But what of the way of life of those 
ancient Iowans? It is in response to 
that question that the detective work of 
the archaeologist is brought into play. 
We can confidently deduce that the 
Palaeo-Indians or Folsom man _ were 
hunters of large, grass-eating animals 
and that the animals were chased on 





foot and killed with spears. Some sites 
on the Great Plains indicate that the 
animals were also stampeded off high 
bluffs because great piles of bones are 
found at the bases of cliffs. We know 
nothing of their house types but assume 
that they lived in open sheltered places 
because they had to be traveling con- 
stantly in chase of their game. 

The tools and weapons of these people 
were simple and few in number. All 
objects had to be easily portable and of 
light weight. The most important in- 
strument was the spear-thrower and 
spear. Spear-throwers are basically the 
same the world over and consist of a 
shaft of wood or bone twelve to eight- 
een inches long. It acts as an extension 
of the arm and gives added leverage 
for a more powerful thrust. The spear- 
thrower is not as accurate as the bow 
and arrow but at close range has con- 
siderable penetration. The shaft of the 
spear was tipped with the distinctive 



































TIMETABLE OF IOWA ARCHAEOLOGY 
1955 AD 
1803 AD Lovisiana Purchase 
Oneota Culture 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI PERIOD + Millcreek Culture 
Glenwood Culture 
1200 AD 
LATE WOODLAND. PERIOD 
500 AD 
MIDDLE WOODLAND PERIOD 
se ( Hopewell Horizon ) 
500 BC 
EARLY WOODLAND PERIOD 
1000 BC 
S ARCHAIC PERIOD 
5500 BC 
< 
<= PALAEO-INDIAN PERIOD 
10,000 BC 
( Folsom Man ) 























Palaeo-Indian blades have tiny, but clearly defined flutes. 


fluted stone blade. It is still not known 
why the blades were fluted; some au- 
thorities think the flutes aided pene- 
tration, others believe they allowed the 
blood to flow more readily. Such flutes 
are difficult to manufacture and only 
a few modern men have succeeded in 
mastering the technique. Thrusting- 
spears probably were used also and it 
is most likely that they too were tipped 
with the fluted blades. 

Other tools were flint choppers, 
knives and drills which were used for 
cutting leather, bone and wood; scrapers 
for scraping hides to make clothing; 
rubbing stones and paint palettes from 
which we assume they painted them- 
selves and their clothing. How food 
was prepared, what kind of clothing 
was worn and what containers were 
used is still unknown. Clothing was 
most likely made of skins of the smaller 
animals like deer, as bison or mammoth 
skin would have been too heavy. 

The Palaeo-Indians were nomadic 
people who ranged widely over the 
plains and prairie regions. Campsites, 
if they are found in Iowa, will be small. 
One could expect to find hearths where 
they cooked their food and which would 
be surrounded by the broken bones of 
their food animals. Broken or lost tools 
might also be found in the deposits. 
Such sites undoubtedly exist but are at 
present deeply buried and have not been 
discovered. Perhaps some of these sites 
have been seen and simply not recog- 
nized by their finders. A site so ancient 
is difficult to detect, even when one 
knows it is there, and persons not 
trained as archaeologists or geologists 
might mistake the site for a simple earth 
deposit. It is for this reason that the 

Note: Archaeological relics shown 
here are from the State Historical 
Society. 


archaeologist urges anyone who finds 
stone tools deeply buried to contact him 
immediately. Because of the number 
of frauds and false discoveries in the 
past, the professionals discount any 
claims unless recognized specialists can 
view the remains in place before re- 
moval. 

Where did Folsom man go? On this 
point the record is silent. He may have 
traveled north with the retreating ice 
or he may have remained in his old sur- 
roundings, changing his way of life to 
conform to the new climate and conse- 


(Continued on page 40) 








Archaic period projectile points have different silhouette. 

















Folsom point (sketch) from Cherokee. 


These are ground stone tools of the Archaic period: (a) two-hole gorget, an orna- 
ment worn on the breast; (b) bannerstone (here unfinished), possibly a spear- 
thrower weight; (c) plummet of hematite, probably a net-sinker; (d) ax-shaped 
object, possibly a fetish or charm; (e) celt or gouge, a tool for woodworking. 
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Sheets of silver, silver wires went into these two bracelets. The one on the left won a purchase prize at the Huntington show. 


Fine fewelry Craftsmans 


Silver and wood necklace below has African feeling. Cuff links with stone setting show expert craftsmanship. Ruth Roach’s pin 
and brooch (bottom) show her characteristic respect for scale and proportion as well as her excellent sense of design. 































Roach’s ingenuity is evident in this necklace which uses bird bones effectively. 


Slup Brings Honors 


by JOSEPH ISHIKAWA 


INCE 1950 when Robert A. von Neumann joined the art depart- 

ment staff at Iowa State Teachers College in Cedar Fails, the 
jewelry produced by his students has gained considerable recognition 
throughout the country. One of his most outstanding students, cer- 
tainly the most prolific, is Ruth Schirmer Roach. 

This Plainfield woman was recently honored by having seven of her 
pieces accepted in the first nationwide exhibition of jewelry at the new 
Huntington (West Virginia) Art Galleries. Only 324 items by 128 
artists were selected from 1162 pieces submitted by 227 artists and 
craftsmen from 38 states. The only other Iowan showing works in 
the show was, of course, her teacher, Robert von Neumann. Both 
Iowans were further honored in receiving two of the seven purchase 
awards given by the galleries. 

Mrs. Roach’s art activities began with classes at the Art Institute 
in Chicago, continued with the study of painting under W. Henry Wat- 
son in Chicago, followed by training at ISTC in 1946-7. She began 
jewelry making with Harriet Larkin in 1948 at ISTC. Early last year 
she took a formal course under von Neumann. She had developed 
her creative spirit and sensitivity to good design in her early work; 
von Neumann taught her the limitations and potentialities of silver, 
respect for scale necessitated by the medium and craftsmanship worthy 
of the material and design. 

The wife of James L. Roach, owner of a grain elevator and feed- 
mixing plant, Ruth Roach was born on May 20, 1913 at Chisholm, 
Minnesota. She has three sons, one in college and two in high school. 

In a period in which the highly productive enamel kilns and ready- 
cut pieces of copper have threatened to reduce the jeweler’s art to an 
uncreative hobby, it is highly encouraging to see the idea of design 
and craftsmanship taught by von Neumann brought to maturity in 
such work as that produced by Ruth Roach. 


Jewelry craftsman, Ruth Roach, displays 
some of her creations in Plainfield home. 
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Set of five bracelets has 4 garnets, 2 amethysts. 


Many Reach pieces, like these, have humorous feeling. 


FAIRY TALE FARMHOUSE 


Even the elves had a part in building this distinc- 


tive wood and fieldstone home near Harlan. This 


is what can be done when you dare to be different 


Photographed by GORDON ADAMS 


Fireplace room of Elverlea is a favorite reading spot for owner Kjaerstine Mathiesen (right); a longtime friend, Ruth Jackson. 
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HOSE who sometimes complain about the dull uniformity 

of Iowa farm homes would do well to visit Elverlea, the 
enchantingly original residence of Miss Kjaerstine Mathiesen 
on her 160 acre farm near Harlan. 

A former English teacher and student of folklore, Miss 
Mathiesen has established a unique way of life that combines 
her literary background and a real interest in farming. The 
unusual wood and fieldstone house, the well-landscaped yard 
and the very typical Iowa farming operation here form a 
pleasant and vigorous harmony. 

In 1933, Miss Mathiesen gave up academic work to manage 
a farm she owned. Soon afterward she began construction 
of a house with a basically Gothic influence. While Miss 
Mathiesen had spent three. years in Iceland and Denmark 
doing research not long before, she says the ideas which went 
into the house date back to memories of family summer 
kitchens, chapels and even old railroad stations. 

Her building interest was shared from the start with a good 
friend, Miss Ruth Jackson, an English teacher at Simpson 
College. She helped draft the plans, gather fireplace stones, 
contribute ideas and, eventually, build furniture. 

In 1936, the many-gabled home was completed from the 
point of view of the carpenter and mason. It has four en- 
trances, including an outside one to the basement; views in 
several directions; an interesting variety of wings and an 
unusual interior replete with sleeping balconies. 

The basement plan is similar to that of the main floor 
(illustrated). It includes a complete bathroom, an attractive 
living-sleeping room, storerooms and workrooms. An oil- 
burning furnace is beneath the fireplace room. 

A dominant feature of the house is the use of wood, in- 
cluding the handmade chests of drawers, tables, cabinets 
and attic beds. Much of the wood in the house is pine, 
finished in a natural satin varnish. 

The furnishings have been kept simple, allowing the un- 
usual construction to dominate. The accessories include a 
number of foreign items, especially Scandinavian, reflecting 
Miss Mathiesen’s personal interests. 

The selection of the name “Elverlea” (place of the elves) 
was finally made in 1948 after years of discussion by Miss 
Mathiesen and Miss Jackson, who still visits her frequently. 
The name reflected their interests in literary studies and Miss 
Mathiesen’s knowledge of folklore. The women regarded it 
“as a reward to the elves who had helped, sometimes fanci- 
fully, sometimes metaphorically, always delightfully” in 
their work. 

Elverlea today is more than an attractive house and yard 
and a successful farming project. It is a way of life and the 
full expression of the individualism of a decided and in- 
teresting woman. 


In 1934, the first section of Elverlea had distinctive steeply-pitched roof. 






Old wagon seat faces fieldstone cave-entrance, fireplace. 








FIREPLACE ROOM 











EAST ROOM 





KITCHEN ENTRANCE ROOM 








Elverlea’s floor plan. Fireplace, east room are 12’ x 20’. 
Kitchen-dining room is i0’ x 206’; entrance room, 12’ x 12’, 
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The many-gabled cottage overlooks iris gardens to the rear. 


with Miss Jackson, on bed. Space is over 


In bedroom alcove, Miss Mathiesen chats 
entrance hall and the fireplace room. ) 


Pine is used extensively throughout Elverlea 
as in the kitchen (left) and the east room 
(below). It has a natural satin varnish finish. 
The iron door and cupboard hinges were forged 
locally under Miss Mathiesen’s direction. 
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Large chest dominates east room. Stairway leads to attic. 


Miss Mathiesen takes out Wedgewood ware to serve coffee. 
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Here is an additional list 


of valuable Iowa “umprints” 


by CLYDE WALTON 


M ANY of the first books and pam- 
I phlets from the early presses in 
Iowa are quite scarce today; many of 
them realize rather high prices on the 
antiquarian market. And there are good 
reasons why they are in demand. These 
early products of the Iowa pioneer print- 
ing establishments are frequently of in- 
terest to scholars as well as collectors, 
for each one has a little story to tell, 
not only about Iowa social history, but 
about the man who printed it, and those 
who ordered it published. 

The early books and pamphlets are 
called “imprints”. In general, all books 
and pamphlets printed in Iowa before 
January Ist, 1861, fall into the imprint 
period. The one exception to this rule 
is a book or pamphlet which was printed 
by a state or local government. Many 
of these early imprints are very rare 
today, surviving in only a very few 
copies. Four institutions in Iowa, how- 
ever, have good collections of Iowa im- 
prints: the Iowa Masonic Library in 
Cedar Rapids; the Historical, Memorial 
and Art Department of Iowa in Des 
Moines; the State Historical Society of 
Iowa in Iowa City and the University of 
Iowa Library in Iowa City. In addition 
to these institutions, many public libra- 
ries in Iowa towns have preserved the 
imprints from their own area. 

There are two guides to Iowa im- 
prints, but they must be used together 
to obtain a full and true picture of 
Iowa's pioneer printers. One of these 
is by Alexander Moffit, ““A Check List 
of Iowa Imprints, 1837-1860" which 
appeared in the April, 1938 issue of the 
lowa Journal of History and Politics. 
The other is Number 15 of the Amer- 
ican Imprints Inventory, published in 
Chicago by the WPA Historical Records 
Survey Project in 1940. A study of 
these two bibliographies will be reward- 
ing to anyone interested in the first 
printers and publishers of Iowa. 
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Rare Iowa Books: II 
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Our knowledge is far from complete, 
however. Any town founded after 1860 
does not appear in the imprint bibliog- 
raphies. Towns founded before 1860 
but where there was no newspaper be- 
fore about that date, or later, do not 
appear in the bibliography. Finally, 
much new material, hitherto unknown 
books and pamphlets, keep turning up 
from places which did not appear on 
these bibliographies. 

In the last issue the most valuable, 
rare books, likely to be found in Iowa 
attics, were listed. Following is a listing 
of other books which may be found, 
many of which fall under the category 
of Iowa imprints. 


Abel, Henry J. Geographical, 

Geological and_ Statistical 

Chart of Wisconsin and 

Iowa: Philadelphia, pub- 

lished by Henry J. Abel, 

1838. scm $ 85.00b 
A brief description of the blue 

grass region of Iowa. Cres- 

ton: Gazette Steam Print, 

1889. ... , , wcteasseaninaine $ 25.00b 
Archbold, Miss Ann. A Book 

for the Married and Single, 

the Grave and the Gay, and 

especially designed for 

Steamboat Passengers. East 

Plainfield, Ohio, 1850................ $ 40.00b 
Articles of incorporation of the 

Iowa Union Railroad Com- 

pany. Iowa City, Crum & 

A >) ene Bia ae $ 45.00b 
Barrows, Willard. Notes on 

Iowa Territory. With a 

map. Cincinnati: Published 

by Doolittle & Munson, 

1845 eee FN 
Brown, Leonard. Iowa, The 

promised of the prophets, 

and other patriotic poems. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Central 

Printing & Publishing Co., 

1884. eicnaasel inniee we we 35.00b 
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Clyde Walton goes through a private collection of old books. 


Busby, Allie B. Two Summers 

among the Musquakies: Vin- 

ton, Iowa. 1886. (with 

NEEM RUMI) osssccscrcnessceeresceners $ 27.50b 
Description of the town of 

Lawrence, Van Buren Coun- 

ty, in the Des Moines Valley, 

Iowa: Keokuk, J. B. Howell 

& Company, printers. 1856. $ 25.00a 
Ethell, Henry C. The rise and 

progress of civilization in the 

Hairy Nation and the history 

of Davis County. Bloom- 

field, privately _ printed, 

OR eT DS NE Ren $ 50.00b 
Frazee, George. Fugitive slave 

case. Burlington: Printed by 

Morgan & M’Kenny. 1850. $ 25.00b 
Fuller, Emeline, Left by the 

Indians, Mt. Vernon: Hawk- 

Eye Steam Print, 1892. ........... $ 65.00b 
Gardiner, Abigail. History of 

the spirit lake massacre! And 

of Miss Abigail Gardiner’s 

Three month’s captivity 

among the Indians. Accord- 

ing to her own account. New 

Britain, Connecticut, L. P. 

Rs Ne so oe $ 35.00b 
Hitchcock, E. A. Fraud in 

relation to the settlement of 

claims of the half-breed 

relatives of the Winnebago 

Indians in which case the 

commission of General Si- 

mon Cameron was set aside. 

me. FB cules TOO. 2c $ 50.00b 
Horn, Hosea B. Horn’s Over- 

land Guide. New York: 

Published by J. H. Colton. 

C7 a .. $115.00a 
Isham, Warren, et al. Travels 

in the Two Hemispheres . . . 

Sketches of Border Life, or, 

Incidents of a railroad survey 

across the prairies of Iowa: 

RE $ 35.00b 


(Continued on page 40) 











FOR ROAD ECONOMY - COW/CRETE 


Concrete is the economical pavement for 
two-lane federal, state and county roads as 
well as for heavy-duty highways. Rigid con- 
crete pavement is moderate in first cost yet 
can be designed accurately for any legal 
axle load—and it will keep its load-carrying 
capacity throughout its long service life. 


Concrete costs less to maintain than other 
pavements as proved by average cost figures 
from official records of 28 State Highway 
Departments that report maintenance fig- 
ures by type of surface. Concrete highways 


also last much longer than any other type 
of pavement as proved by studies reported 
to the Highway Research Board. 


Moderate first cost + low maintenance 
cost +long life =low annual cost. With dur- 
able, low-annual-cost concrete less paving 
money is dissipated on maintenance, leaving 
more funds available for new construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


408 Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Better Mousetrap 
(Continued from page 19) 


trap has provided Kness, his family and 
associates with financial success, for the 
factory in Albia supports six families. 
A salesman working in Wisconsin made 
more than $4,000 in commissions within 
three months, selling the trap to farmers, 
feed store operators and warehouses. 
However, the jump from Kness’ first 
try — the original hand-hewn trap — to 
the present professional product was not 
an easy ome. There were two serious 
financial setbacks, revisions in the first 
production plans, merchandising prob- 
lems and unnumbered hours of labor. 
After a couple of false starts at the 
manufacturing game, Kness began mak- 
ing his trap regularly in the basement 
of a secondhand store in Audubon in 
1938, turning out about 150 a week. 
In 1944, the now defunct Albia Boost- 
ers Club brought Kness, his family, 
factory and mousetrap to Albia. The 
club gave them the present building 
rent-free for three years and arranged 


for liberal credit at a local bank. 
“We're not a bit sorry we came to 


Albia,” says A. E., “and we hope Albia 
isn’t sorry we came.” 

The mousetrap isn’t the only product 
manufactured by the Kness clan. They 
expect to distribute about 30 to 40 
thousand garden hoes in 1955. A large- 
sized mailbox has also been selling well 
in the Midwest. They hope 1955 buyers 
will see a new type Christmas tree stand 


and an orchard pruning saw bearing the 
Kness label, too. 

A rattrap is currently in the experi- 
mental stage. 

“But rats present a different prob- 
lem,” says Les. ‘While mice attract 
each other, rats repel. When a rat is 
trapped, experts say they give off an 
odor that drives other rats away. 

“So our present traps can’t be en- 
larged for rats. We have to figure a 
way to beat the smell. We do have a 
rattrap, but it is so large we can’t pro- 
duce it at a profit.” 

But the mousetrap, as designed by 
A. E. in 1926, remains the principal 
item and the big money-maker, for the 
traps are distributed internationally, and 
are in operation in Europe, South Amer- 
ica, Malaya, India and Canada. One 
gets the impression that the mousetrap 
is the sentimental favorite in the family, 
too, because the business started with it. 

The factory which is not far from 
the business district in Albia has a full 
basement and “plenty of room for ex- 
pansion.” 

Inside the “Home of the World’s Best 
Mouse Trap” rests an assortment of 
new and old machinery, handmade dies 
and jigs, (only the ones used in pre- 
cision work are made for the Knesses), 
hoe handles and sheet metal. There 
are five punch presses, a six-foot power 
shear, complete welding outfits, two 
metal lathes, a milling machine and 
three drill presses — all basic to the 
production end of manufacturing. 


The die that is used to stamp the 
runway in the trap is made of wood. 
An old bottle capper is used to insert 
a clip in the winding knob and a sew- 
ing machine base serves as a spring 
winder. 

“The trap is assembled mainly by 
hand,” says Arnie. ‘There are about 16 
different operations in the assembly pro- 
cedure. We can turn out around 20 
traps an hour with a five-man crew.” 

The family has tried almost every 
conceivable means of merchandising the 
traps and have found that “the thing 
just sells itself” best. 

Salesmen in Oregon, Washington, 
California and the midwest do a large 
share of the field work. Sometimes Les 
will hit the road when sales are lagging. 
Feed and seed stores, food processing 
plants, warehouses and farmers are the 
main users of the trap, says Les. Ad- 
vertising is done in feed and seed cata- 
logs and by direct mail. 

Eastern sales are handled by Albia 
Products Company in New York City. 
“The eastern outfit was named for the 
town here,” Les says, “because they got 
their start from our mousetrap.” 

The casual and friendly atmosphere 
in Albia appeals to the Knesses. “It’s a 
fine place to raise a family,” Les de- 
clares. 

“If we want to take time for a coffee 
break, we go ahead. If somebody wants 
to drop in and chat a bit, we take time 
for that, too. We want to enjoy life 
as well as make our ‘better mousetrap.’ ” 


























Towa’s Coming Events 

















“Wow! My old man just told me the facts about hybrid corn.” 
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APRIL 
Thru the 17th—Eugene Ludins, Stuart 
Edie paintings, DM Art Center 
10-27 Public School Art Exhibit, San- 
ford Museum, Cherokee 
15 Catfish season opens 
21-May 15—S. Carl Fracassini (paint- 
ings, drawings, ceramics) DM 
Art Center 
24-May 30—American-Jewish Tercen- 
tenary, Des Moines Art Center 
MAY 
1 African Violet Show, DM Art 
Center 
1-21 Alabama State Group (water- 
colors & prints) Sanford Muse- 
um, Cherokee 
12 Frog and bullfrog season opens 
12-14 Veishea, Iowa State College 
15 Non-nesting fishing season 
opens. Wall-eyed pike, white 
and yellow bass and northern 
pike 
28 State H.S. Track Meet, Ames 
30 Season opens on_ largemouth, 
smallmouth and rock bass 
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Luther College 
(Continued from page 17) 
sports include baseball, turning and 
golf. There is also a women’s athletic 
program. No athletic scholarships are 

given by the school. 

In aiming at an integrated program 
of spiritual, mental and physical de- 
velopment, Luther of today has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of early leaders. 
Before Dr. J. W. Ylvisaker, who has 
been president since 1948, the school 
was headed by Lauritz Larsen (1861- 
1902), C. K. Preus (1902-21), Oscar 
L. Olson (1921-1932), O. J. H. Preus 
(1932-1948). All but one were Evan- 
gelical Lutheran ministers. Dr. Olson 
still lives on the campus grounds. 

There are over 5,600 living alumni of 
Luther College including a number of 
distinguished leaders in various fields. 
They include Norman Burnsdale, gov- 
ernor of North Dakota; J. A. O. Preus, 
former Minnesota governor; Rep. Henry 
O. Talle of Decorah, a former Luther 
faculty member: Dr. M. H. Trytten, 
director of the Office of Scientific Per- 
sonnel of the National Research Coun- 
cil; Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, internationally 
known pathologist; Lauritz Swenson, 
Christian Ravndal, U. S. ambassadors; 
and a number of educators, Evangelical 
Lutheran leaders and military leaders. 

The alumni body is growing fast as 
the Luther enrollment increases. In 
1936 the college absorbed the Decorah 
College for Women and became co- 
educational. Today over 40% of the 
student body are women. Enrollment 
increase in the last two school years 
has been 35%. 

The long-range Luther development 
program is under the direction of Dr. 
A. O. Davidson who returned to his 
Alma Mater last year after being head 
of the Darthmouth College education 
department. 

One recent substantial boost to this 
development program was given by 
an Ohio industrialist. Although his 
acquaintance with the school was lim- 
ited to conversations with Decorah 
friends, he gave a large sum toward 
the building of the new science hall. 
Outside of the federal loan for the 
men’s dormitory, this is the only sizable 
contribution Luther has had toward its 
building program. Main was built en- 
tirely with small pledges, few of the 
contributions exceeded $1,000. Monthly 
giving by alumni and friends is used 
to finance the expansion fund as well 
as build up the general fund and main- 
tain student scholarships. 

Alumni and church support and rec- 
ognition of Luther’s past achievements, 
present methods and future plans are 
forging an unusually strong liberal arts 
college on this scenic Decorah campus. 




















ASSURANCE : 
COMPANY 


New Home Office 
611 FIFTH AVENUE + DES MOINES, IOWA 


Central Life insurance in force in Iowa 
alone has passed the $100,000,000 mark. 
This milestone in our continuing 


growth is dramatic proof that more and 
more Iowans are turning to Central Life 
for planned financial security. Not 

only in Iowa, but nationally as well, 
Central Life is recognized as 

“One of the Best.” 
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. because Central Life provides 
Safety, Strength and Service — 
good reasons for YOU to join 160,000 
others who own Central Life policies. 
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lowa families 
with incomes of $10,000 or more 
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Modern Scientist --- Old Country Cooking 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


|” bagged families are fortunate these days if the mother is 
a good cook, but when both parents are equally in- 
terested in the art of cookery, then it is indeed a lucky family. 
My good friends, the Harry Svecs of Ames, share this interest 
and nothing pleases Dr. Svec more than to have time to relax 
from his strenuous duties in the chemistry department and 
the Institute for Atomic Research at Iowa State College and 
whip up a delectable dish at home. His wife says he special- 
izes in ‘sampling’ and can always tell when a sauce has just 
the right seasoning and oomph. 

Both Harry and “Eddie”, (as Mrs. Svec is known to her 
friends) have inherited cherished family recipes from their 
mothers. The young Svecs love to have the grandmothers 
come from the East to visit them, so they can help grand- 
mother prepare some of the traditional family dishes. The 
four oldest children (the Svecs have three boys and three 
girls) like to get their hands in the cooky dough and roll 
out and bake cookies to their hearts’ content. 

One of the most pleasant afternoons I have spent in a long 
time was visiting in the Svec home and going through Eddie’s 





Chemist H. Svec helps wife, Eddie, with Bohemian-type cookie. 


recipe file that was filled to overflowing with delightful 
sounding dishes. Some of these recipes had been tucked into 
letters that Harry’s or Eddie’s mother had written them. 
They included such notations as: “Harry knows how to make 
them,” referring to the Skorapky or “shell” cookies of Bohe- 
mia; written on the Veal Paprikash recipe was, “You will 
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find that by covering your kettle the dumplings will blow up 
and be light,”; on the recipe for the Sfuiadi, the Italian deep 
fried cookies, Eddie’s mother had admonished her to roll them 
very thin—as thin as tissue paper. 

It was such fun to visit with Eddie about her mother’s 
Italian recipes and how the food of northern Italy differs 
from that of the southern part of the country. In northern 
Italy a good deal of rice is grown in the valley of the Po 
River and the traditional dishes of the north are made of rice 
instead of spaghetti. Polenta is another favorite dish of this 
region and is made by making a thick cornmeal mush which 
is molded and then sliced. A layer of the polenta is put into 
a baking dish, then a layer of spaghetti sauce and so on until 
the dish is filled. It is then baked for 45 minutes in a 
moderate oven and served piping hot with generous amounts 
of Parmesan cheese. From Eddie’s description this is indeed 
a mouth-watering dish and makes one hungry just to think 
about it. 

Eddie has generously shared with me these fine old Italian 
and Bohemian recipes that have been handed down in her 
family. 


ITALIAN RECIPES 


RISSOTTO (Brown Rice) 

6 to 8 servings. 
1 pound hamburger 
1 small onion, diced 
Y4 cup diced celery (include leaves) 
1 cup rice 
Y, to 1 cup canned tomatoes or tomato juice 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1 beef bouillon cube or 1 teaspoon meat extract 
Boiling water 


Brown meat in a very small amount of fat; add onion and 
celery and cook together until the onion becomes slightly soft. 
Add the rice which has been thoroughly washed in cold water. 
Cook the mixture until rice is brown, stirring constantly for 
about 3 minutes. Add the tomatoes or tomato juice and cook 
together for about 1 minute. Add Worcestershire sauce, salt 
and pepper. Dissolve bouillon cube in 1 cup of boiling water 
and add to mixture (should just barely cover it). Let mixture 
cook rapidly until the water evaporates. Add more water and 
let the mixture cook down. Keep repeating process until rice 
is tender. When finished, the rice should stand out in 
separate grains and the whole mixture should be rather dry. 
Serve with grated Parmesan cheese. 





SFUIADI 


Makes about 4 dozen cookies. 
2 eggs 214 cups flour 
1 tablespoon sugar \4 teaspoon salt 


Beat eggs. Add sugar, flour and salt. (Should be a stiff 
dough). Roll out very thin (as thin as tissue paper). Cut 
into strips about 8 inches long and 114 inches wide. Tie in a 
loose knot. Fry in deep hot fat (365°). Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar when cold. 

The thin, delicate sfuiadi are served with wine or coffee. 


BOHEMIAN AND HUNGARIAN RECIPES 


VEAL PAPRIKASH 
About 6 servings. 


medium onion, chopped Y, pound lean pork 
rounded tablespoon lard Y4 teaspoon salt 

sweet red pepper, chopped 1 teaspoon pepper 
tablespoons paprika 1 cup thick sour cream 
pound veal shank or rump 


ee ae 


Cook chopped onion and lard until onion turns yellow (not 
brown). Sprinkle onion with sweet red pepper and paprika 
when you first put it on the fire. Then add your meat that 
has been cut into small pieces. Add salt and pepper and cook 
until meat is nicely browned. Add 14 cup hot water; put lid 
on pan and cook until meat is tender. (You will have to add 
a little water from time to time until the meat is done. The 
meat should be just about covered with water). Stir about 1 
rounded tablespoon of flour into the cream. Add cream to 
meat. You may add a small can of mushrooms for flavor. 
Let mixture come to a boil after you add the cream; simmer 
for 5 minutes longer and it is ready to serve. 


Veal dumpling stew is made the same way as the paprikash 
only the cream is left out. When your meat is done just 
thicken the stew with 3 tablespoons of flour mixed in a little 
cold water and add to meat mixture. 


DROP DUMPLINGS 
1 egg 1 cup of water Flour 


Break egg into bowl and beat. Add water and beat again. 
Then slowly beat in enough flour to make a thick batter. 
Dip your teaspoon into hot water and proceed to spoon out 
little dumplings into your stew that is slowly boiling. Cover 
the kettle and let the dumplings cook about eight minutes. 
You will find that by covering your kettle the dumplings will 
blow up and be light. They should be served immediately. 


SKORAPKY (Shells) 
About 5 dozen cookies. 


2 cups unblanched almonds 
or filberts 
1 cup sweet butter 


1 cup sugar 
2 cups flour 


Grind almonds in food chopper using fine knife. Cream but- 
ter and sugar together thoroughly. Work in flour and ground 
nuts alternately. Mix well. Take a small ball of the mixture 
and press into little fluted tins. Bake in moderate oven (350° ) 
about 10 minutes (should be golden in color). Remove from 
tins carefully, so as not to break them. Sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar. 

Note: It is important that the dough should be pressed thin 
into the tins, because they get thicker when baked. The 
thinner the skorapky are, the better they taste. The little 
fluted Norwegian sandbakkel tins work out very nicely for 
these cookies. 








AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. . 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium. 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m, ‘til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our speciality. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 

FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


(Advertisement) 








CARRIES YOUR 
SMILES, TOO! 





Only the telephone carries the 
warmth of your voice — and your 
smiles — across the miles. That’s 
why a long distance call means so 
much to those who mean so much 
to you. It’s so personal. So very 
much appreciated. Let Long Dis- 
tance take you — and your smiles — 
where your thoughts are. It will add 
as much pleasure to your day as to 
the far-off friends you call. Why not 
call today? 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
For faster service — call by number. 
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WRITE For a 


SAMPLE | 


and full details on excellent Birth- 
day or Gift Mail Plan for Em- 
ployees, Customers, Prospects. 
Peggy Ann Plan is easy for you; 
very economical; pays for itself 
many times over. Write Today — 
Please use Company letterhead. 
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SECOND AVE. 
We Print the lowan 


Des MoInEs, 
IowA 
All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 
Write or phone 
WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 








BOUND VOLUMES 
Volume 2 of The lowan 
now available in a beau- 
tiful, hard-cover binding. 
Cost, including mailing, is 
$3.50. Name stamped on 
cover, 50c extra. Do not 
send your old magazines. 
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Rare Iowa Books 
(Continued from page 34) 
Kilbourne, David W.  Stric- 
tures, on Dr. I. Galland’s 
pamphlet, entitled, “Villainy 


exposed,” . . . Fort Madison: 
Printed at the Statesman 
SIE, DORIS ciciccitiesdcmcncsccrttsnieces $ 50.00b 


Meyer, George. Autobiography 

of George Meyer, Oregon, 

Missouri. Across the plains 

with an ox team in 1849. 

Shenandoah, Iowa, 1908. ......... $ 90.00a 
Newhall, John B. Sketches of 

Iowa. New York, J. H. 

I iss sinrsstlnie $ 45.00a 
Reid, Col. J. M. Sketches and 

anecdotes of the old settlers, 

the Mormon bandits and 

Danite Band. Keokuk, 1876. $ 75.00 
Scott, James Leander. A jour- 

nal of a missionary tour 

through Pennsylvania, Ohio. 

Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 

consin and Michigan . . 

Providence, the author, 1843. $75.00b 
Smith, William Rudolph. Ob- 

servations on Wisconsin Ter- 

ritory; to which are added 

remarks on Iowa Territory 

... Philadelphia, E. L. Carey 

> ° | See $125.00b 
Treaty between the United 

States and the Confederated 

Tribes of Sac & Fox Indians. 

Ratified December 13, 1837. 

(6 pee). 2 SO 
Weaver, Jacob, Jr. An ad- 

dress to the Davenport Lin- 

coln Wide-Awakes, delivered 

at headquarters hall, evening 

Sept. 7, 1860 . . . Daven- 

port: Printed at the Daily 

Gazette office. 1860. .............. $ 50.00e 
White, A. S. A brief de- 

scription of Fort Dodge, Iowa 

. . . Fort Dodge: Printed by 

A. S. White, at the Sentinel 

book & job office. 1858........$125.00b 
Williams, jesse. A description 

of the United States Lands 


in Iowa . . . New York: 
Published by J. H. Colton, 
1840. $100.00b 





Windsor, William. Justice and 
Mercy: A sermon preached 
. on the National Fast 
Day, June Ist, 1865 
Davenport, Iowa. Printed 
at the Gazette Steam Book 
and Job Rooms. 1865. ........... $ 75.00e 
(See February-March, 1955, issue for 
full explanation of monetary value; 
“a” stands for prices realized at book 
auctions, “b” stands for prices asked by 
retail dealers and “e” is an estimated 
value when neither auction or retail 
references are available. ) 





Early Iowa Indians 
(Continued from page 27) 
quently changing his tools and imple- 
ments. There is a gap in the record 
which extends from about 8000 B.C. to 
about 5500 B.C. and we have no way 
of knowing whether or not anyone was 
living in Iowa during that period. The 
succeeding Archaic period has been 
dated in Illinois and upstate New York 
as starting about 5500 B.C. and we as- 
sume an approximate date for the Iowa 
material but we cannot be sure until 
definite sites are located and studied. 

There are only a few authenticated 
Archaic sites in Iowa. Their existence 
in fairly large numbers cannot, however, 
be doubted because large numbers of 
artifacts of that period are found in 
collections over the state. The tools in 
the illustration were found in Johnson 
County in the latter part of the 19th 
century but the labels state only that 
they were found along the Iowa River 
near Iowa City. 

Since the only way to detect the sim- 
ple sites of these ancient people is to ob- 
serve the occurrence of their tools on the 
surface of the ground, these finds pre- 
sent a frustrating mystery. We can only 
hope that somehow, somewhere, some- 
one will stumble upon a new gully or 
caved-in stream bank and find a camp- 
site revealed in the wall of earth. 

The Archaic Indians lived along the 
banks of major streams where they 
fished and collected shellfish which 
were staples in their diet. They also 
hunted game animals which were the 
same as those in Iowa today. Fishing 
was done with stone fishhooks and, if 
the evidence from the east applies, with 
nets and fish traps. Their sites generally 
contain large numbers of broken clam 
shells mixed with wood ashes, burned 
and cracked animal bones and debris 
from the making of chipped stone tools. 

Unlike the earlier Palaeo-Indians the 
Archaics made tools by grinding and 
polishing, and some of these are beau- 
tifully executed. Axes and adzes were 
undoubtedly used for working wood 
and they may have manufactured dug- 
out canoes. 

Their way of life was more comfort- 
able than that of the earlier people be- 
cause they had many more tools and 
weapons and the climate was warmer. 
The sites were occupied for fairly long 
periods of time but whether they lived 
permanently at the same place or moved 
around and returned to the same site 
every year is still unknown. 

The tools illustrated are representa- 
tive of the Archaic period. The two- 
hole gorgets have been found in position 
on the breasts of burials and are thought 
to be ornaments. The bannerstone, in 
this case unfinished, has been the sub- 





ject of lively debate. Some people think 
it was a symbol of authority carried on 
a staff, others think it was used as a 
spear-thrower weight. The finished 
specimens have a hole drilled through 
the center and they could have been 
slipped on a shaft. The edges are never 
battered by use so it is not thought 
that they are tools. 

The celt or gouge was used as a 
cutting tool and from the polish on the 
sharp edge may have been a wood- 
working tool. The small plummet 
stone most likely served as a net-sinker. 


The small axe-shaped object is a puzzle; 
the edge does not show use marks and 
it is presumed to be a ceremonial object. 

The chipped stone projectile points 
are, despite their differences in size and 
shape, normal Archaic types. Some 
show similarities to the Palaeo-Indian 
types and others are almost indistin- 
guishable from early Woodland types. 
From the small size of many of the 
points, it is assumed that the bow and 
arrow was in use at that time. Not all 
of the points were necessarily projectile 
points; some were hafted on short han- 





In addition to 


dles and used as knives. 
the points, other chipped stone tools 
were scrapers, choppers and drills. Bone 
tools have been found in the eastern 
states but none are known from Iowa. 

It is obvious from the above brief 
description that not very much is known 
about the Archaic people. The infor- 
mation is still locked in the earth but a 
promising start has been made. As 
interest increases in preserving and 
studying our heritage from the past, we 
can look forward to a fuller knowledge 
of the ways of our earliest Americans. 





lowa School and College Directory 





——THE POWELL SCHOOL _—_—_—— 


or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 
| Established 1902 
Enrollment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director. 
Catalogue upon request. 
RED OAK, IOWA | 





—_—SIMPSON COLLEGE ———__—- 
Indianola, lowa 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- | 
missions for complete information. | 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE -— 
| Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. | 
For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 


—~—AMERICAN INSTITUTE——__ 
OF BUSINESS | 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 


“Careers Unlimited.” 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE——_—_. 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions, 





——CENTRAL COLLEGE —____, 
Pella, lowa | 


1853—1955. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-profess'onal work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary and elementary. 


—COE COLLEGE—__— | 





Cedar Rapids, lowa 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college. Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretarial training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
tistry, the ministry. 








WARTBURG COLLEGE 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
admissions. 





WESTMAR COLLEGE———____ 
Le Mars, lowa 


Establised 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
| Conservatory of music . . . physical edu- 
| cation . . . teacher preparation .. . in- 
| dustrial arts . . . home economics . . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. 





-—WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE—— 
Oskaloosa, lowa 
| 


Co-educational liberal arts college , . . 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 


——CORNELL COLLEGE— 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 








successful. 


grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 
Write—Director of Admissions. 





ow MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 

Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 
ice to lowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for 
complete information. 





— DRAKE UNIVERSITY —___ 


Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible. 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 





ing. ROTC for men. 








~— GRINNELL — eal 


. . . SINCE 1846 A 


DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


__IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE-— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 

| Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 





——LUTHER COLLEGE——_____["_ 
| Decorah, lowa 
| 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 


——PALMER SCHOOL 
of Chiropractic 





Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 








IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
When planning your future school- 
ing or that of your child consider 
these. They will be glad to supply 
you with literature without obligation. 
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ZDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 
DES-MOINES:12 
QUALITY: EXPERIENCE -SERVICE 


EXQUISITE 
ACCESSORIES gan 
BEAUTIFUL 

WALLPAPERS 


CONSULTANTS FOR FINE INTERIORS 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 











Mr. Executive: 


According to a recent re- 
port, lowa will rank a low 
42nd among the 48 states 
in percentage of population 
increase in the next ten 
years. In this vital period, 
our state is predicted to grow 
only 5.5% vs. a national 
average of 14.9%. 


For most of us, this means 
a corresponding lag in our 
available market. 


Statistics show the princi- 
pal cause of this situation is 
excess out-of-state migra- 
tion. 


The IOWAN was founded 
on the principal that a more 
alert lowa citizenry, well 
aware of their present pow- 
erful tools to forge ahead, 
could be an effective answer 
to this challenge. 
































HE TAX advantages of deferred- 

distribution profit-sharing trust 
plans have created a great deal of in- 
terest among Iowa business: executives 
in the last several years. Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., Thriftway Stores 
and the Winpower Manufacturing Co. 
are among the many Iowa concerns now 
using deferred profit-sharing. Many 
more are adopting it every year. 

Under a deferred profit-sharing plan, 
a company creates a retirement trust 
fund for its employees with contribu- 
tions from its profits. The trust money 
is not taxed until it is withdrawn by 
the employee. If the fund is properly 
set up, a lump sum withdrawal on re- 
tirement comes under a eapital gains 
tax. In any case, the tax will be less 
for the employee later in life than now. 

To qualify for tax benefits, a majority 
of the employees must be eligible for 
participation within a classification 
which is reasonable. For example, the 
plan must not discriminate in favor of 
officers, shareholders, supervisory or 
highly compensated employees. Em- 
ployer contributions must be irrevocable. 
(The plan can be canceled with a notice 
period.) The plan must be permanent, 
in writing and it must be communicated 
to employees. 

Firms are allowed to contribute, in 
general, up to and including 15% of 
the payroll of the employees who par- 
ticipate in the plan. Carry-over pro- 
visions on the 15% from poor profit 
years to good profit years can be made. 

One of the clearest examples of the 
successful operation of this plan is the 
Winpower Manufacturing Co. of New- 
ton. There, every employee with one 
full year of service can join the plan. 
Winpower shares with them a set per- 
centage of profits before taxes, starting 
at 5% if profits are less than $70,000, 
up to $10,000 if profits are between 
$100,000 and $110,000. Provision is 
also made for all profits in excess of 
$110,000. The plan added 80% of 
such profits to the trust the first year. 
This percentage goes down gradually 
year by year until it reaches 25% for 
1964 and thereafter. 

The profit is alloted to employees 
under a point system. Each participant 


Deferred Profit-Sharing 





puts in 3% of his gross wage himself. 
He gets 1 point for each dollar con- 
tributed and two points for each year of 
service in the company. 

Payment is made to the participant 
when he actually retires. It can be paid 
in a lump sum, in periodic installments 
over a period of ten years or placed in 
an annuity life insurance contract. If 
a person dies, the full share at the date 
of death is paid to his designated bene- 
ficiary. If the participant resigns or is 
discharged, he receives the full amount 
of his own contribution plus a certain 
percentage of the balance of his share 
in the trust fund, dependent on the 
number of years of continuous employ- 
ment with Winpower. This starts with 
10% after the first full fiscal year of 
employment and jumps 10% a year. 
After ten years, he receives the full 
share. 

Rules are worked out in the Win- 
power plan for employees who become 
disabled, those temporarily laid off and 
those entering the armed forces. Em- 
ployees are allowed to borrow on their 
shares up to cash value at a 4% rate. 

Under the Winpower plan, trustees 
appointed by the company control the 
funds. They serve on an advisory com- 
mittee with two members elected by the 
participants. (Banks or trust companies 
are also willing to serve as trustees for 
such funds and will sometimes handle 
the bookkeeping. ) 

Every year at their Christmas party, 
Winpower announces the “tax-free earn- 
ings” of their employees that year. Now 
that the plan has been in operation over 
two years at his plant, E. A. McCardell, 
president of Winpower, is enthusiastic 
about the results: “Until you would go 
through our shop, which is on a straight 
hourly basis rather than on an incentive 
program, you cannot realize the im- 
portance of a successful profit-sharing 
program. Not only is there a better 
feeling throughout the entire organiza- 
tion between management and the em- 
ployees, but there is a substantial in- 
creased output per-man-hour.” 

Further information on deferred 
profit-sharing plans can be obtained 
from banks with trust departments or 
from investment houses in the state. 








Revising The Record Books 


(Continued from page 9) 
Howard Judd, admitting that the long- 
legged kid with a blonde crew cut 
uses unorthodox form, has stopped 
worrying about the peculiar stroke, 
“After all every champion has his own 
unique form.” 

According to the textbooks, Morris 
swims irregularly. He pulls stiffly 
with his left arm, then chops with his 
right in the conventional manner. His 
kick, too is a deeper-than-normal, 
double “fishtail”, flexing the legs in 
unison. 

With a dozen other Clinton swim- 
mers, he entered the state meet in 
Iowa City February 19th, three weeks 
before his 18th birthday. It was his 
last high school swimming contest. 
Unusual form and all, he churned 
through the S.U.I. pool to break two 
national high school free style records. 

His inspired teammates turned the 
meet into a rout. Instead of losing to 
Roosevelt High School of Des Moines 
as had been expected, Clinton brought 
the state championship home for the 
second year in a row. 

After watching Morris set meet and 
national interscholastic records in the 
40 and 100-yard free style events with 
times of 17.5 and 49.8 seconds respec- 
tively, Wally Ris, United States Olym- 
pic free styler in 1948 and state meet 
starter declared, “Simply amazing.” 

Gary’s swimming ability was “dis- 
covered” ten years ago by Leonard 
Hill, a Clinton paint salesman who 
was then swimming instructor at the 
YMCA. “He had a natural stroke,” 
says Hill, who sent Morris to Judd. 
The Clinton High School coach showed 
Gary a few things, encouraged him 
and also worked with the young 
swimmer during the summers. 

As a 5-5”, 130-pound high school 
freshman, Morris was the smallest 
member of the team, but Judd told 
him and his parents that he'd grow 
to be six foot, three. 

“Every time I look at a coon hound 
with big feet, I know he'll grow,” said 
Judd. Today Morris stands six feet, 
one-quarter inch, weighs 173 pounds. 
Size 13 shoes pinch his feet. 

“He’s always had big flippers,” says 
Judd. “He also has big hands, and 
he has a big heart. 

“Why, he never won any race that 
amounted to much until he was a 
sophomore. Sometimes when a _ boy 
loses race after race, he gives up. Not 
Morris. His defeats just gave him more 
desire to make good.” 

One example of Gary’s drive hap- 
pened when he was a high school 
freshman. Gary had ear trouble and 
was home sick for six days before the 


1952 state meet. The day before the 
meet, he called Judd on the phone and 
said “I'll be there.” 

With his mother, he took a night 
train to Ames, slept for a few hours 
in a hotel room and finished fifth to 
nationoal record-holder Pete Janss of 
Des Moines Roosevelt in the 200-yard 
free style. 

As a sophomore, Gary again fin- 
ished behind Janss at the state meet. 
Last year he broke both Janss’ state 
and national 200-yard records, as well 
as the national high school 220-yard 
record. 





This season he has twice bettered 
national 40-yard and 100-yard free 
style records and has topped his own 
national 220-yard and 220-yard free 
style marks. He also broke the national 
120-yard individual medley record, the 
first time he had ever swum in the event 
competitively. 

His top performance was a time of 
2:05.7 in the 220-yard free style in a 
dual meet with Muscatine on February 
Sth. This was two-tenths of a second 
under the American record which in- 
cludes high school, prep school and 

(Continued on next page) 





be glad you did. 


ATLANTIC 
BOONE 
CARROLL 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
CENTERVILLE 
CHEROKEE 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 
CRESTON 
DAVENPORT 
DENISON 

DES MOINES 
FORT DODGE 








Make your EARL MAY Store 
your “PLANT IOWA” Headquarters 


In the 25 Iowa cities and towns listed below, Earl 
May stores are co-operating in the Governor’s “Plant 
Iowa” Campaign. Each store manager is an expert; 
friendly, helpful, well-informed. He’ll be glad to 
talk to you about your planting problems . . . and 
help plan tasteful, economical plantings for homes, 
parks or public buildings. Call on him soon. 


WEBSTER CITY 


Earl Ma 


NURSERY and SEED STORE 





You'll 


HARLAN 
MARSHALLTOWN 
MASON CITY 
MUSCATINE 
NEWTON 
OSKALOOSA 
RED OAK 
SHENANDOAH 
SIOUX CITY 
STORM LAKE 
WASHINGTON 
WATERLOO 
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WHEN DRIVING TO THE STORE 


OR ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Each time you get into your car, 
it’s good to know that first you 
talked to your Allied Mutual 
home town agent. 
SAVE MONEY; SAVE WORRY 
His experience in insurance, his 
personal knowledge of what pro- 
tections you need, assure you 
getting the most and the right 
insurance for the lowest cost. 
ALLIED MUTUAL PAYS 
Then your Allied Mutual agent 
will see that you get on-the-spot 
service when a claim develops, 
nearby or far away. All over 
the United States and Canada, 
there are kind, courteous, helpful 
claims-men to help you out in 
case of an automobile accident. 
A call to your home town Allied 
Mutual agent will get you that 
service amazingly fast. 


See Your 
ALLIED MUTUAL AGENT 
ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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fight cancer 
with a CHECK 


and a CHECKUP 








give to 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ‘fo 
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Revising The Record Books 
(Continued from page 43) 


intercollegiate performances. The world 
record is 2:05.5 which is held by 
Australia’s John Marshall. Gary’s next 
most impressive record is the :49.8 in 
the 100-yard race of the 1955 state 
meet. This is four-tenths of a second 
under the U. S. intercollegiate mark. 

In 1954, Morris was cited as a high 
school all-American in the 50-yard 
free style, 200-yard free style, 100-yard 
free style and 200-yard free style relay. 

All of Gary’s present records have 
been made in a 20-yard pool, the Iowa 
high school standard. The normal 
college pool length is 25 yards. Judd 
says “It’s the same distance, only the 
turn comes at different lengths. It’s 
just a matter of training. He'll be a 
great college swimmer.” 

Morris will probably be a candidate 
for the 1956 U. S. Olympic squad. 
Olympic events are swum over a “long 
course” of 50 meters, but the adjust- 
ment should be a matter of training. 

Coach Iudd says Morris is the best 
swimmer he’s had in his 25 years at 
Clinton High. “Boys like Gary Morris 
don’t come around very often,” he told 
a high school assembly after the 1955 
state meet. Gary takes such praise in 
his stride. One classmate said he'd 
never know Morris was swimming if 
it weren’t for the newspapers. 

Except for track, Gary’s high school 
athletic days are behind him. But the 
rigorous schedule is worth noting. In 
the fall, Gary played some touch foot- 
ball and ran on the cross-country team 
because Judd wanted him too. “Some 
of the best sprinters are swimmers,” 
the coach says. 

The swimming grind started before 
Thanksgiving. Gary swam a mile to a 
mile and a half every day. Treated 
just like other members of the team, 
he swam all three strokes — crawl, 
breast and _ back. 

Gary is interested in all sports. He 
played lots of baseball when he was 
younger and still plays tennis. 

Gary gives his mother a great deal 
of credit for making it easier for him 
to race by watching his diet. When he 
is in training, Morris gets to bed by 9:30 
all but one night a week. A “good 
average’’ students, he is taking a college 
preparatory course. 

His parents, the Claude Morrises, 
are proud of Gary’s accomplishments, 
but they seldom talk about them. 
Gary's wholesome attitude toward his 
accomplishments is due partly to this 
matter-of-fact treatment. Mr. Morris 
is a fireman-engineer for the North- 
western Railroad. 

Among Gary’s impressive array of 


swimming trophies is a frog, modestly 
draped in a bathrobe. Adopted as a 
mascot by the 1954 team, they voted 
it to Gary after the championship win. 
The Clinton youth can well place it to 
the front of his trophy row. There’s 
been a lot of success which hasn't 
gone to his head. And there appears 
to be a great deal more to come. 





Iris Are Blue Bloods 
(Continued from page 21) 


with the American Iris Society for a 
small fee, and then, like brand names 
in merchandising, cannot be used again. 
She likes to choose glamorous names in- 
dicating the color of the flower. “Maple 
Sugar”, for instance, is a soft, creamy 
beige. “Pepperpot”, a new 1954 intro- 
duction, is oxblood red with a lacquer- 
like finish. 

Some names have a personal mean- 
ing. ‘Flight Leader’, a sky-blue flower, 
was named for the Whitings’ son when 
he became a squadron leader in World 
War II. “Flora Whiting’, also blue 
with flaring lower petals, is the choice 
and namesake of their daughter, now 
married. “Sass Souvenir’, a greenish- 
yellow ruffled iris and another new one, 
is a memorial to their good friend. 

The Whitings now devote their entire 
time to hybridization. They strive for 
purer color, hardiness, longer blooming 
and unusual beauty in their iris. Their 
commercial stock is grown under con- 
tract at Boulder, Colorado and is listed 
in most standard iris catalogs. 

Visitors to the Mapleton gardens 
notice how the trees, pines, spruces and 
junipers form a backdrop for the bril- 
liant beauty of the iris. The iris beds 
themselves are separated by sedum- 
lined walks. In one corner of the lawn 
is a clear rock pool fed by a natural 
spring. Darting goldfish furnish spots 
of color. But no color can compare 
with the beauty of the subtle blendings 
or splashes of contrast of the iris them- 
selves. 


DES MOINES’ GOYA 


Spanish aristocrat, Don Manuel Gar- 
cia de la Prada, is now in the perma- 
nent collection of the Des Moines Art 
Center. Painted about 1812 by his 
friend Goya, the subject was a collector 
of the artist's works. One of several 
elegant character studies made by Goya 
during and just after the turbulent 
Napoleonic regime in Spain, the paint- 
ing includes three emblems of his 
friend’s personality: the pug, the com- 
mon chair and the respectable hat. The 
reported price for the recent acquisition 
was $130,000. 
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